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The Message of The Holy Year Mar. RONALD KNox 


1950 is Holy Year for the Roman Catholic Church. This interpretation of the 

message of the Holy Year, written primarily for Roman Catholic readers, and 

reproduced by permission of the author and of * The Tablet,” will be of 
interest to all readers of ** Common Ground.” 


“ The Spirit of the Lord isuponme . . . to proclaim a year when men 
may find acceptance with the Lord.” 


HAT is not a text which any Christian preacher will take lightly on 
his lips. For it is the text our Lord himself chose when he was asked 
to preach at Nazareth. But I think it is important, when the Vicar of 
Christ speaks to us, to make sure that we are interpreting his intentions 
according to the mind of Christ. His Church, after all these centuries of 
life, has matured, as living things do, and men see her with strange eyes. 
They see her as a tyrant, imposing her yoke on millions of human souls, 
with some ulterior motive—what motive is not quite clear. They see her 
as a cunning instrument of government, making her influence felt, by 
underground means, in the distracted diplomacy of our time. They see 
her as an arrogant teacher, obstinately upholding certain points of view, 
not caring about the truth of them, simply because they are hers. What 
they do not see—we do well, at such times, to remind ourselves of it, and 
to advertise the world of it—is that the Roman Catholic Church exists 
today for one purpose, the same purpose for which she has always existed. 
“ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me; he has anointed me, and sent me out 
to bid the prisoners go free, and the blind have sight; to set the oppressed 
at liberty, to proclaim a year when men may find acceptance with the 
Lord.” Behind all the labyrinth of her machinery, behind all her libraries 
of theology, the Church exists only for one purpose, to go on preaching 
to mankind her Master’s tidings of pardon and renewal, 
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We live in time, and the ravages of time are all around us. Leave 
your garden untended, and it will not remain as it was; the weeds will be 
up before a month is out. How the dust silts up on our shelves, after a 
year’s neglect; how the unanswered letters mount up on our writing- 
tables, after a week of illness or absence ! Left to themselves, things don’t 
stay as they were, they go back; and how easy it is to let that happen, if 
we are not careful ! The days, the months, the years slip by and melt into 
one another unremarked. For that reason, if we are wise, we address 
ourselves at certain definite intervals to the task of restoring order. We 
fix upon some artificial date. New Year’s Day, or our birthday, or some 
anniversary; on that date, whenever it recurs, we will take in hand the 
business of tidying up. And so it is, not only with outward things, but 
with the <ffairs of the soul; here too, alas, we are always going back unless 
now and again, we pull ourselves together; a retreat, or the beginning of 
Lent, must be the signal for bringing back order into our lives. - 

Nations, too,’ but at longer intervals, because the life of nations is 
longer, have gone in for a policy of periodic tidying up, The Ancient 
Romans, who were a military people, and for that reason were jealously 
divided into fixed ranks, found the need of it. Property changed hands, 
men grew rich or poor, rose to honour or fell into disgrace, and there was 
a constant danger that these different ranks of society would become 
gradually merged with one another. Accordingly, every five years, the 
Romans held a census, which had for one of its chief objects the deter- 
mining of each man’s place in the State. At the end of it, sacrifice was 
offered for the cleansing of the people; and, once in a hundred years, this 
sacrifice was performed with special solemnities. Even pagan Rome felt, 
at long intervals, the need for renewal; even pagan Rome had its holy 
year, once in a hundred years; and we still possess among the works of a 
great Latin poet, the text of a hymn sung upon that occasion. 


The Jubilee Year 

The Jews, profiting by the counsels of a divine Law-giver, knew better 
still how to defeat the encroachments of time. They were an agricultural 
people, and, for the most part, men of a restless energy. For six days, there- 
fore, out of seven they were allowed to work; on the seventh day, the 
sabbath, they must keep holiday. And, every seven years, the land was to 
have a holiday of its own. For six years they might take the heart out of 
it as they would, for the whole of the seventh it must lie fallow. But that 
was not all. They were an agricultural people, and they were meant, in 
the designs of Providence, to be small-holders. There would be a bad 
season, or a plague among the cattle, and the small farmer would be obliged 
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to sell to his richer 
neighbours; gradually, 
as the years went by, 
the land passed into 
the possession of a few 
rich owners. Worse 
still, if labour was 
cheap, and the land- 
lord drove a_ hard 
bargain, a_ penniless 
man had no resource 
but to sell his own 
liberty; gradually, as 
the years went by, the 
poorer Israelites 
became slaves. More 
than ever, affairs 
needed tidying up; and 
for this situation too, 
the Divine Wisdom 
found a remedy. Seven 
of these seven-year 
periods were allowed 
to go by. forty-nine 
years in all, and the 
fiftieth would be some- 
thingaltogether special, 
a year of Jubilee. In 
that year, every piece of land went back to its original owner, however 
short a time the purchaser might have enjoyed its revenues. In that year, 
every slave went free however little service his master might have had 
from him. It was a genuine renewal, a genuine tidying up; each cycle of 
fifty years brought things back to the point where they had started. 


Pope Boniface VIII declares the first Holy Year. 


It was, as we have seen, to this year of renewal that our Blessed Lord 
compared the time of His own coming; Isaias had used the same 
metaphor, long ago. The year 1950 isn’t chosen as the Holy Year just 
because it looks a nice round number in the Calendar: it is chosen 
because nineteen hundred and fifty years have elapsed since Jesus Christ 
was born. That is the event we are trying to recapture in memory, trying 
to reconstruct in imagination. The message of the Holy Year is the 
message of Christmas; only this is a special Christmas. When it was 
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first instituted in the Middle Ages, the Holy Year came only once in a 
century; we could say of it, as the Romans used to say of their ingens 
lustrum, the “ great purifying,” that it was celebrated by people who had 
never seen one before and would never see one again. But before long the 
interval was shortened, and we imitated the fifty-year cycle of the Jews. 
Then, much later, it was reduced to twenty-five. 


A Special Christmas Home-coming 

Because the Holy Year is a kind of special Christmas, the Church 
wants to see as many of her children as possible coming home for their 
Christmas holiday. It is, or it used to be, when we had larger houses and 
there was more food going, the custom for all the family to collect and 
eat its Christmas dinner together. Was it going to be rather uncom- 
fortable ? Was it going to be rather embarrassing, because John’s wife 
was hardly on speaking terms with Tom’s nephew ? All that didn’t 
matter, it was Christmas Day, and you must rally round. So during the 
Holy Year, the Church wants you to rally round, if you can get the 
Government to give you a passport, and your banker to give you some 
money, and your employer to give you a holiday. Not at Bethlehem; 
that would be the natural place to meet in when we want to celebrate the 
thirty-ninth golden jubilee of our Blessed Lord’s birth. But Bethlehem is 
a small place; it was overcrowded when our Lord was born, and | 
expect it is overcrowded now worse than ever. So we meet in Rome 
instead, because Rome is the Providentially appointed centre of 
Christendom, if we can and if we would like to. 


A Year of Indulgence 

The Holy Year is essentially a time of indulgence. We are going 
back in memory, over a bridge of nineteen hund¢ed and fifty years, to 
5 the night when Jesus Christ was born; when, as St. Paul says, “ the kind- 
4 ness of God, our Saviour, dawned on us, his great love for man.” The 
- kindness, the indulgence of Almighty God; indulgence, that night, was 
in the air. 

“He has sent me out to bid the prisoner go free;” that is the 
note which Isaias, which our Lord himself, caught up from the 
ceremonies of the Hebrew jubiiee; the Church, in her turn, catches up 
the same note from him, when she publishes a Holy Year. The opening 
ceremony of it, as you all know, is eloquent of that; on Christmas Eve, 
3 the Holy Father broke down a partition of masonry in the wall of St. 
Peter’s, thus opening a door which will stand open all the year. A variety 
of images run through the mind as you contemplate that telling piece 
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of symbolism. But perhaps the most natural interpretation of that 
gesture the Supreme Pontiff made on Christmas Eve is to think of him 
tunnelling through the wall of a prison; how often we have read about 
that, with our hearts beating faster, in stories of escape! Souls freed, 
we dare to hope, from Purgatory, souls here and now reprieved from 
sentence, that is at once the symbolic meaning, and the quasi-sacramental 
effect, of the Holy Year. 

An unhappy world—there are many prisons that will remain 
unopened this year; many sentences that will go unremitted. The tragedy 
of it is that our quarrels run too deep, our principles are too nearly 
concerned, to allow any facile talk of amnesty. We are contending not, 
like our ancestors, for territory or for markets, but for a way of life, a 
philosophy of human values. Amid the janglings of such a debate, how 
should the message of Christmas come through undisturbed ? But, 
remember, although our public feuds may seem, at present, to open no 
door for an understanding, Christian souls cannot see the Divine treasury 
of pardon so widely opened without the duty of asking themselves “* Have 
we forgiven ?”’ Nothing is more certain about our Lord’s teaching than 
that God’s pardon is conditional on ours; the unmerciful servant 
forfeits, by one act, his sentence of reprieve; “ it is thus that my Heavenly 
Father will deal with you, if brother does not forgive brother with all his 
heart.” 


Passover RABBI HAROLD REINHART 


Jews all over the world will celebrate 
the Passover from April 2nd-9th. 


F old, in their early days as settled tribes in the plains beyond the 

Jordan and in the Judaean hills, the Children of Israel were blessed 

with three pilgrim festivals. Three times in the year, once in the spring, 

once in the summer, and once in the autumn, somewhat impelled perhaps 

by the memories of their not-long-gone nomad days, the people moved in 

vast columns from all directions converging on their central shrine, to 

: celebrate. Each of the three festivals acquired its distinctive character 
) and appeal ; each was great and memorable in its own fashion. But the 
Passover enjoyed priority in the coming of the seasons, and embodied the 
inimitable freshness, vigour, and promise of the spring. Its symbols were 

the lamb, white and frisking in the midst of its astonishing new world, the 

j unleavened cakes, food for the early travellers across a reborn countryside, 
: the egg, vessel of life mysteriously shaped to burst and to grow, and the 
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tender green herb shot from the fragrant earth and dancing with the dew. 
Beloved was the Passover. 


And beloved has been the Passover throughout Jewish history. It 
persisted as the festival of pilgrimage ; but it came to celebrate rather the 
pilgrimage of the age-old people of Israel, their pilgrimage out of the dim 
mists of antiquity, through the highways of the world of history, and toward 
the inscrutable and beckoning realms of the ideal and the eternal. The 
yearly celebrations of the Passover may be seen as the stations of the hosts 
of Israel, in their destined march, sometimes proud but in long stretches 
racked and weary, down the unending avenue of time. 


Festival of Freedom 

The Passover celebrates the past. , It celebrates small beginnings, 
bitter human anguish, patience and endurance, protest and defiance and 
the inexplicable might of righteous passion. It celebrates the humbling 
of the proud and the rescue of the weak and the innocent. It celebrates 
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PASSOVER SEDER PLATE. 
The central text outlines the order of service for the home celebration of 
the Festival. 
(Photo: Jewish Museum 
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miracles of nature and greater miracles of the spirit. In all and through all 
it celebrates Divine pity, Divine impetus, Divine support and Divine 
intervention. The angel of death’s passing over the houses of the Hebrews, 
was the token of the Almighty’s redemption from death and for life—a life 
of service and devotion. So the symbols of the Passover recall to our 
minds all the details of the Exodus : the eating of the bitter herb, the hard, 
hard fare of slavery, the mortar with which the mountains of weary bricks 
were laid, the lamb’s blood upon the doorpost on the night of redemption, 
the bread of affliction which alone was found for the appetite of flight. 
The stupendous event of liberation is celebrated as the spring of our 
humanity, and we hark back to it always, but most of all on Passover. 

When Israel came forth out of Egypt, 

The house of Jacob from a people of strange language ; 

Judah became His sanctuary, 

Israel His dominion. 

The Passover celebrates the present. The gathering for the sacred 
supper with its matchless tale, read by loving lips and adorned with song 
and symbol, in the bosom of the holy congregation of the family is a praise 
of God and an act of dedication unique and unsurpassed in all the world. 
Every Jew who sits at the table on that night of light and song, raises his 
voice and his heart in gratitude for that which God did ** for me, when I 
came out of Egypt.” Not of the past redemption alone is their song, but 
of the present. Passover celebrates the freedom of the soul redeemed 
from idolatory and earthly ends, conscious of its duty and its destiny, 
liberated in the service of the God of freedom. Whatever his circumstances 
in the outside world, the Jew, as he reclines at the Passover table and as 
he eats his bread of remembrance through the festive week, is a prince of 
moral freedom. The protest of old, lives in the independence of his 
spirit. The victory of old, shines in his knowledge of his liberty to live in 
the service of the Law. 


Message of Hope 

Passover celebrates the future. The messianic message at the heart 
of Judaism bursts forth in all its glory with the Passover’s thrilling rehearsal 
of freedom and the spring. With mounting emotion the Children of 
Israel sing of God on the Passover, ** My Beloved is mine, and I am His,” 
assured that His promise of final atonement and salvation cannot fail. 
As out of the tlackest darkness of Egypt fared forth the children of light, 
so from out of all the vicissitudes of this hard, oppressive and bewildering 
world, they who serve and wait will surely be redeemed. In addition to 
the four cups of wine which every Jew drinks at the happy feast of the 
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Passover, stands the fifth cup, the largest and the best, for the herald of the 
Messiah, whose presence each recurring Passover invites; and at the 
appointed time the Passover tale is interrupted for the opening of the door 
to receive the messenger of hope. For it is on the Passover, on the 
anniversary of deliverance, in the celebration of the freedom of man in 
the worship of God, that salvation is assured. Hope shines bright : 
“* to-day we may be slaves ; to-morrow we will be free ! ” 

They go from strength to strength, 

Every one of them will appear before God in Zion. 

It is the pilgrim festival of freedom, the season of light and of hope. 

Small wonder that upon it the Congregation of Israel sing with one voice : 

This is the day which the Lord hath made: 

We will rejoice and be glad in it. 


Good Friday and Easter Rev. RONALD REEs 


To the Christian, the Easter message is universal. 


N the Christian Calendar these two days are inseparatle. They belong 
together, and have tremendous meaning for followers of Christ in all 
parts of the world. 

For many years I lived in Shanghai, a city of some four million people. 
In the centre, overlooking a large open space there is a fine Church building 
with a cross on the tower, conspicuous by day but still more conspicuous 
by night when it is illuminated and its warm red glow can be seen by 
thousands of people as they lift up their eyes to the sky. 

It is a strange thing that we Christians use this symbol. In the time 
of Christ, the cross was a symbol of torture and cruelty, of pain and of 
shame. The Romans used it to execute the lowest criminals. The pain 
must have been excruciating. But now the cross is a symbol of mercy and 
love. The Red Cross stands for the relief of pain. We are not ashamed 
of it and we proudly use the cross as the symbol of our faith. 

On Good Friday and the days leading up to it (Holy Week) Christians 
can think and talk of the death of Jesus, not with gloomy hearts as men 
talk of a great leader who might have helped us all if he had not been 
brutally murdered, but with a deep joy of those who know that a strong 
tlow was struck and a great victory won over all the forces of evil. In the 
Pilzrim’s Progress, we read that when Christian stood under the Cross, 
his burden loosed from off his shoulders and fell away. *‘* Then was 
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Christian glad and lightsome, and said with a merry heart, * He hath given 
me rest by his sorrow and life by his death....* And he stood awhile to 
look and wonder.... Then Christian gave three leaps for joy and went 
on singing.” 

To his contemporaries the death of Jesus looked like failure. For a 
variety of reasons, some political and some religious, a section of the 
religious leaders of Jewry plotted against him, while many of the common 
people who at one stage had heard him gladly were goaded into opposition 
to him. Even his disciples left him and fled. And yet this thing was not 
done ina corner. Those who crucified him were utterly defeated in their 
purpose to put him quietly out of the way. It was he who decided what 
his death should mean to all mankind and the Cross bears the meaning he 
gave it—the love of God triumphant over the sin of men, new life for the 
whole world. So on Good Friday and the preceding days Christians meet 
together not to hold a memorial service but to celebrate a victory. 


A Story from China 

From the first century I turn again to a friend of mine who has spent 
many years in China and who went back there not long ago. He tells the 
story of a Chinese scholar who taught him Chinese. They read certain 
books together. Like all of the older generation of Chinese scholars, 
Mr. Lu was steeped in the classics and when he came to read the gospel of 
Luke for the first time, he seemed to look down on this “ queer story of an 
obscure Galilean peasant who'd been put to death as a criminal.”” When 
he discovered Jesus was a teacher, he became more interested. All Chinese 
respect a teacher. But he quoted from the saying of Confucius to show 
that much of the ethical teaching of Jesus was already there in the Confuc- 
ian classics, like the Golden Rule. But as he read on, scorn and criticism 
gave way to interest. The story of the Prodigal Son moved him. “I’ve 
always believed in God,” he said, ** but I didn’t know God was like that.” 
At last they came to the 23rd chapter of Luke. Mr. Lu seemed to come 
under the spell of the story of the crucifixion. When he read verse 34, 
where Jesus on the cross said ** Father forgive them, for they know not 
what they do,” he stopped and said * Why did Jesus die like this?” 
My friend tried to tell him, in broken Chinese. Mr. Lu asked “ He died 
for me?” Then he did a most un-Chinese thing. He wept. Tears 
rolled down his cheeks. Quietly wrapping up his books in the blue cloth 
in which he carried them, he rose and went home, saying to himself, ** He 
died for me, he died for me.” Next morning when Mr. Lu came some- 
thing had happened. There was a new light in his eyes, and he said “* Mr. 
Young, I have become a disciple of Jesus.” 
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I quote that story because Mr. Lu and millions like him all over the 
world are part of the victory we celebrate on Good Friday and Easter. 


Easter Morning 

What happened on Easter morning was not a reversal of the tragedy 
of that Friday, an undoing of what ought never to have been done. The 
friends of Jesus could not see his death as we now see it in perspective. 
Depressed and defeated, they needed to be convinced that it was no defeat, 
that their fellowship with him was to go on, 


A tenth-century Byzantine jasper plaque of the Crucifixion. 
(Photo: Victoria and Albert Museum) 
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I do not believe any one could have invented the stories of Jesus 
showing himself once more to his friends. They contain little unexpected 
touches, characteristic of his handling of a situation in a way that we can 
recognise now but could not have foreseen. He would not show himself 
to his enemies or try to force their minds—that would have been useless 
and wrong. Even with his intimate friends the greatest care and skill was 
needed, to win their minds first (as with the two on the road to Emmaus) 
or to prevent them from being overwhelmed—hence the silent witness of 
the grave clothes and the gradual dawning of his presence on Mary at the 
tomb. In the stories we find the deepest psychological insight. 

The facts are plain. A few weeks after these events this litte group of 
frightened and depressed men and women were boldly defying all the 
authorities, and, as it came to be said of them * turning the world upside 
down ”’, 

To-day one of the most astonishing facts is the existence of growing 
Christian communities in every land and among every race. Just before I 
left Shanghai a group of Chinese laymen decided to celebrate Easter 
morning by a sunrise service. No church would be big enough, so they 
used the grandstand of a stadium where about 6,000 Chinese Christians 
met to worship the living Christ as the daylight came that Easter day. 


Still more recently I saw a letter written by a Chinese student after 
hearing Handel’s Messiah sung by a Chinese University choir in a city 
under the new communist regime. “ First and most of all”, he wrote, 
**T remember the Hallelujah chorus. We all stood up when the chorus 
began. It was so serious, strong and mysterious, that everyone was 
moved. Our heart was lifted as if we were flying to heaven. I think it 
was the best song I ever heard in my life’. 


A Task for the Churches 


NTISEMITISM has many roots, some of them social, some 
economic and political, and some religious. These last may be 
traced back through the centuries to the development in Christian thought 
and teaching of a tendency to hold “ the Jews ” responsible in a particular 
sense for the rejection and crucifixion of Christ and to interpret their 
sufferings, so often inflicted upon them by their Christian neighbours, as an 
indication of the divine displeasure. 
So deep an impression has this made on the thoughts and feelings of 
the non-Jew that the allegation that “ the Jews crucified Christ” is still 
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a byword and a reproach in some quarters today. The extent to which the 
persistence of this idea is attributable to Christian teaching today is a 
matter on which opinions differ, but there can be no question as to the 
importance of Christians doing everything in their power to avoid giving 
any cause of misunderstanding in their presentation, either of the Jewish 
background of Christianity or of the part played by this or that section 
of the Jewish people in connection with the life, teaching and death of 
Jesus Christ. 


This problem has always assumed a special significance at Eastertime 
We therefore invite the particular attention of our readers to the following 
points made by the Commission on “ The Task of the Churches” at an 
important International Conference on Antisemitism held at Seelisberg 
in 1947, 


The group which produced the document had as its Chairman a 
Franciscan Priest from Rome, who was instrumental in securing the 
approval of the Vatican for its publication. It was recently brought to the 
attention of His Holiness the Pope by Professor Jules Isaac, whose book 
Jesus et Israel was recently reviewed in Common Ground by Dr. James 
Parkes. In the form in which it is reproduced here it embodies a number 
of emendations suggested by His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Text of Address to the Churches 


We have recently witnessed an outburst of antisemitism which has led to the 
persecution and extermination of millions of Jews. In spite of the catastrophe which 
has overtaken both the persecuted and the persecutors, and which has revealed the 
extent of the Jewish problem in all its alarming gravity and urgency, antisemitism 
has lost none of its force, but threatens to extend to other regions, to poison the minds 
of Christians and to involve humanity more and more in a grave guilt with disastrous 
consequences. 

The Christian Churches have indeed always affirmed the un-Christian character 
of antisemitism, as of all forms of racial hatred, but this has not sufficed to prevent 
the manifestation among Christians, in various forms, of an indiscriminating racial 
hatred of the Jews as a people. 

This would have been impossible if all Christians had been true to the teaching 
of Jesus Christ on the mercy of God and love of one’s neighbour. But this faithfulness 
should also involve clear-sighted willingness to avoid any presentation and con- 
ception of the Christian message which would support antisemitism under whatever 
form. We must recognise, unfortunately, that this vigilant willingness has often been 
lacking. 

We therefore address ourselves to the Churches to draw their attention to this 
alarming situation. We have the firm hope that they will be concerned to show to 
their members how to prevent any animosity towards the Jews which might arise 
from false, inadequate, or mistaken presentations or conceptions of the teaching and 
preaching of the Christian doctrine, and how on the other hand to promote brotherly 
love towards the sorely-tried people of the old covenant. 

Nothing would seem more calculated to contribute to this happy result than the 
emphasizing of the following points: 
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1. Remember that One God speaks to us all through the Old and 


the New Testaments. 
2. Remember that Jesus was born of a Jewish mother of the seed of 


David and the people of Israel, and that His everlasting love and for- 
giveness embrace His own people and the whole world. 
3. Remember that the first disciples, the apostles and the first 


martyrs were Jews. 

4. Remember that the fundamental commandment of Christianity, 
to love God and one’s neighbour, proclaimed already in the Old 
Testament and confirmed by Jesus, is binding upon both Christians and 
Jews in all human relationships, without any exception. 

5. Avoid distorting or misrepresenting biblical or post-biblical 
Judaism with the object of extoling Christianity. 

6. Avoid using the word Jews in the exclusive sense of the enemies 
of Jesus, and the words the enemies of Jesus to designate the whole Jewish 
people. 

7. Avoid presenting the Passion in such a way as to bring the odium 
of the killing of Jesus upon all Jews or upon Jews alone. It was only a 
section of the Jews in Jerusalem who demanded the death of Jesus, and the 
Christian message has always been that it was the sins of mankind which 
were exemplified by those Jews and the sins in which all men share that 
brought Christ to the Cross. 

8. Avoid referring to the scriptural curses, or the cry of a raging 
mob: His blood be upon us and upon our children, without remembering 
that this cry should not count against the infinitely more weighty words 
of our Lord: Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do. 

9. Avoid promoting the superstitious notion that the Jewish people 
is reprobate, accursed, reserved for a destiny of suffering. 

10. Avoid speaking of the Jews as if the first members of the Church 


had not been Jews. 


We venture, therefore, to make the following practical suggestions: 

(a) That all Christian parents and teachers be made aware of the grave 
responsibility they assume in the presentation of the Passion Story, and of the risk 
they run, however unintentionally, of implanting an aversion in the conscious or 
sub-conscious minds of children by careless teaching. There is always a danger lest 
simple minds, moved by a passionate love and compassion for the crucified Saviour, 
might allow the feelings of horror which are quite naturally aroused by the story of 
His death to be turned into an undiscriminate hatred of the Jews of all kinds, 
including those of our own day. 

(b) To introduce or develop at all stages of religious instruction in schools a 
more sympathetic and a more profound study of the biblical and post-biblical 
history of the Jewish people, and also of the Jewish problem. 

(c) To promote the spread of such knowledge by publications adapted to all 
classes of Christian people. 

(d) To ensure the correction of anything in Christian publications, especially of 
an educational character, which would conflict with the above principles. 
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Unity in ThqFive | 

UT of the strenuous conflict of rival parties now growing keener ani} five 
perhaps more acrimonious as the General Election’s day of decision} bet 
approaches, there is emerging a movement which promises mare fo} ou 
neighbourly understanding and the spirit of “* Let’s Face the Future on 
than all the party political pledges about full employment, incentives | an 
production and the maintenance of the Welfare State put together. We} twe 


refer to the Council of Citizens of East London, which has undertaken th} po 
job of combating racial prejudice and discrimination in our midst, and o'] _ rel 
developing mutual respect and effort between Christian and Jew, Protes' | am 
ant and Catholic, atheist and believer, coloured and white. bo 

us 


With its headquarters at Toynbee Hall, it has that sage veteran 0 
social welfare work, Dr. J. J. Mallon, Warden of Toynbee Hall, as it 
chairman and Canon T. J. Fitzgerald, Roman Catholic Rural Dean 0 
Stepney, as its vice-chairman, and an executive committee comprising} of 
members of the Church of England, the Free Churches and Jewry. Th} wil 
L.C.C. schools, the denominational schools, the youth movements ani} ma 
other social organisations are also strongly represented in the movemen}] the 
which, confined as it is at piesent to the five East End boroughs—j} pre 
Poplar, Stepney, Bethnal Green, Shoreditch and Hackney—contains the} its 
seeds of one which may spread and become the strongest rallying force 
of endeavour the country has known this century. In these days whic! 


to 


to] 
are heavily clouded by doubts and problems the essential worthwhilenes +4 
of unity, tolerance and good-hearted mutual endeavour is stressed tim “ 


and again by those who are qualified to assess the tasks which lie aheat the 
of the nation. on 

The East London Council of Citizens is making what may come to bi} put 
recognised as the most significant communal venture of the post-wa'| of « 
period. Everything depends, of course, on the success it achieves in ou'} to ' 
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five boroughs in promoting not merely respect, but friendship and loyalty, 
between the diverse communities which make the East London area an 
outstanding example of diversity. Naturally, great emphasis is placed 
on the effect education must play in this plan for common understanding, 
and a Schools Committee appointed by the Council has already prepared 
two booklets on ** Our East London *—one dealing with how the various 
populations came to dwell in these parts, and the other with the growth of 
religious movements in East London—which have a wide circulation 
among local schools. It is hoped that they will become standard text- 
books in the study of civics and history, and our first perusal of them makes 
us feel that this is a likely development indeed. The Gazette proposes 
to publish reviews of these important booklets at an early opportunity. 


The substitution of appreciation of differences for hostility is the aim 
of the Council, and the progress of its experiment in cultural democracy 
will be watched with lively interest by religious and social workers in 
many other parts of the country. It is easy to see that if it succeeds, 
there is a brighter prospect for unity in religious endeavour than at any 
previous stage in our history since the Reformation brought disunion in 
its train. 

The General Election has provided an opportunity for the movement 
to make a big impact on public consciousness, and it has quickly achieved 
a very remarkable demonstration of unity. Already, out of the 21 
candidates in East London Parliamentary Divisions, 19 have signified 
their support for the pledge drawn up by the Council of Citizens to put 
an end to racial and religious prejudice. This in itself is something to 
put the movement definitely on the map. It should be the earnest purpose 
of every responsible citizen to see that it remains there, and that the work 
to which it is committed is happily fulfilled. 

(Reproduced by kind permission of the Publishers) 
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Religion and Music BERTRAM B. BENAS 


Christians and Jews have a common inheritance in many fields. In none 
of them is this more clearly shown than in music. 


USIC has throughout the ages been so closely associated with 
religion that Divine service can hardly be envisaged without it. 
In fact the announcement that a service is to be read, or knowledge that 
a particular service is musicless, emphasises the point that normally 
music is an integral part. For those devoted to the cause of the Council 
of Christians and Jews, music has perhaps the strongest of claims, for of 
all the common grounds between Christendom and Jewry the historical 
common ground par excellence is the music of the liturgies. 

This has been brought abundantly to light by a work of the first rank 
in scholarship from the pen of Egon Wellesz, Fellow of Lincoln College 
Oxford, and a pre-eminent authority on Byzantine culture, entitled A 
History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography. 

In the preface the author refers to the origins of Christian music with 
which he dealt in his Eastern Elements in Western Chant, where he showed 
that “ both Byzantine and Western chant ultimately derived from a 
common source, the music of the Synagogue.” The singing in both the 
Eastern and Western Churches “ derived from the Jewish liturgy of the 
Synagogue . . . It was from the Synagogue that the Christian 
communities took over the tradition of reciting, chanting and singing as 
more fitting for their simple service than the elaborate rite of the Temple 
with its great choirs and instrumental music . . . The acceptance of 
the Jewish institution of readers and precentors specially trained for their 
office, made it possible to introduce into Christian worship antiphonal 
singing (as described in Exodus XV, | and 21 and Judges V, 1-31) 
Another kind of singing was taught in the schools of the Prophets, referred 
to in I Samuel X, 5: ecstatic songs to the accompaniment of instruments, 
inspired chanting which filled with the Spirit of God the singers and those 
who listened so that they received the gift of prophecy.” 


Christian Hymns and Jewish Chants 

The author relates the earliest Christian hymnology to then current 
Jewish chanting which he traces back to its earliest phases. He observes 
that “ the toni Psalmorum sung today by Jews from Arabia, Persia and 
Morocco are practically identical with those of the Roman Church in the 
tenth century and only slightly different from the version now used.” 
The musical illustrations widely disclose the identification. |The 
** Spiritual Songs * of which the Apostle Paul speaks, the author regards 
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“ KING DAVID TUNING HIS HARP” 


From the 12th century Hunterian Psalter 
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as “ obviously the melismatic melodies of the Alleluias and other exultant 
songs of praise, which again Jewish Christians brought with them from 
the Temple and the Synagogue into the Christian Church.” This view, he 
adds, was suggested as early as 636 of the current era by Isidore of Seville, 
and is supported by the structure of the Ambrosian rite, the oldest 
specimens surviving in manuscripts. “It is obvious,” he says, “* that the 
oldest versions of both Byzantine and Gregorian melodies go back to a 
common source, the music of the Churches of Antioch and Jerusalem 
which in their turn derived from the music of the Jews.” 

On the pattern of these melodies both the Eastern and Western 
Churches developed their own ecclesiastical music, adding to and trans- 
forming their originals as the necessities of their different rites demanded. 
** Byzantine melodies,” he shows, “ are built up from a number of melodic 
formulae which are linked together by formal transitional passages 
Further investigations have shown that it was . . . the ruling- 
principle of composition in Oriental music and with the expansion 
of Christian music spread over the whole Mediterranean basin.” 

We thus see from the explorations of a great scholar a far-flung 
territory of common ground which becomes the more inspiring when its 
recognition is realised. Each part of that common ground has remained 
fruitful, with growths in each respective garden flowering in their own way 
but tracing kinship through their original source. 

The Russian schools of music have given the Byzantine themes in 
their more historic form their opportunity for re-presentation in current 
music. Tchaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Moussorgsky, to take but 
three instances, when they desire to strike a religious note do so in the 
terms of the Byzantine Hymnology in its Russian form. 


Religious Note in Western Composition 


The plainsong of the Roman Church found its way into the fabric 
of compositions of Western Europe at least as far back as the 16th century. 
Until the Lutheran chorale, and its Anglican and Free Church counter- 
part the Hymn Tune, became widespread the plainsong was, as it were, 
the representative theme of the religious note in music. But common 
ground in the Western Christendom expressed itself early. William 
Byrd, whose eminence as an English composer is progressively establishing 
itself, found no difficulty in writing music for the Anglican as well as the 
Roman rite, and Bach in his Mass in B minor used Catholic plainsong 
with as great facility as elsewhere he used his own Lutheran chorales. 
Handel based kis opening chorus in his Oratorio Israel in Egypt on a 
Catholic plainsong possessing more than an echo of a Synagogue chant. 
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Mendelssohn, ancestrally Jewish while Lutheran in spiritual up- 
bringing, made a variant of Catholic plainsong the opening as well as the 
representative theme of his Cantata The Hymn of Praise, and felt it quite 
appropriate to include in a later portion of his work the Lutheran chorale 
Now thank we all our God. His Lauda Sion, a motet set to the liturgical 
Latin, aptly included in its musical texture appropriate Catholic plainsong. 
Samuel Wesley, one of the pioneers in this country of the Bach revival, 
was a devotee of Catholic plainsong, which found, so far as his works are 
concerned, perhaps its finest expression in his glorious motet Jn Exitu 
Israel, the setting of the 114th Psalm (When Israel went out of Egypt) 
which is based on a Catholic plainsong with appropriately similar 
Synagogue reminiscence. Liszt, who in several works made much use of 
Catholic plainsong, in his symphonic poem the Battle of the Huns, gave 
an instance of its graphic power in illustrating the victory of his faith over 
the Hunnish forces of paganism. Berlioz in his Symphonie Fantastique made 
great use of the Dies Irae. Gounod and Elgar in their choral works with 
a Catholic setting have made felicitous use of the plainsong of their 
Church. Later composers of varying denominations have enlisted its use. 


Jewish Themes 

The direct employment of Jewish themes is much rarer, largely 
because there have been few composers of world-wide recognition among 
Jewry who have been sufficiently subjective in their Jewish relations to 
place the traditional themes in the forefront of their musical outlook. 
With the exception of Frederic Cowen in one of his choral works, it was 
left to Elgar, a most characteristically English composer of Catholic faith, 
to make very abundant use of Jewish liturgical themes in The Apostles 
and The Kingdom, incorporating them with incomparable artistry and 
reverential sympathy in treatment. Max Bruch, whose Jewish origin has i 
been denied, has shown most successful objectivity in his setting of the 
cantillation Ko/ Nidrei although rather incongruously in its later section 
it incorporates a Jewish theme with no liturgical association with the 
preceding. His choral setting of the Maccabean hymn On Jordans Banks is 
a stirring version of a theme Jewish by adoption, but not in origin. 
Bloch, although he has incorporated some acknowledged Jewish themes 
in his own settings, is more comparable to Sibelius, of whom he is a kind 
of Jewish counterpart catching the musical spirit, rather than the music, 
of his people. 

The common ground is found in no one sphere but in all. No . 
Byzantine chant, no plainsong, no hymn tune, no motet, no anthem ; 
is sung which in some way does not trace ancestry, in inspiration if not 
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always in notation, to the days of the Tabernacle, Temple and Synagogue. 
Musically we are of one family, with cousinly relationship, in progressively 
remoter degree as the generations succeed, it is true, but the pedigree 
remains notwithstanding. To the adherent of each of our groups the 
representative themes evoke emotions which are inspired by traditions and 
associations. 


All this musical fellowship can be translated into the sphere of our 
F daily life if we recall the common ground which inspired King Solomon’s 
prayer at the dedication of the first Temple and the declaration in the 
book of Isaiah (LVI, 7) ** For mine house shall be called an house of ( 
prayer for all people.” 


Commentary 


@ Denominational Schools 


The proposals recently put forward by the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
in this country concerning the future of their Church Schools have evoked 
e such strong opposition in some quarters that it seems relevant to suggest 
that inability to accept the proposals need not necessarily blind us either to 
the seriousness of the situation which has given rise to them or to the 
importance of the principles involved. 


There is obviously room for genuine difference of opinion between 
those who maintain that the requirements of religious education, at least 
so far as the day schools are concerned, can be adequately met by the 
introduction into the curriculum of so many hours a week of religious 
instruction on the basis of an agreed syllabus, and those who believe that a 
religious emphasis should pervade the whole life of the school. There can 
be no justification for either calling into question the conscience or the 
honesty of the other. 


Again, there is obvious need for the fullest and most frank discussion 
of the practical protlems to which any attempt to maintain a denomin- 
ational school at the present time must inevitably give rise. In advancing 
their own proposals the Roman Catholic hierarchy wee careful to add 
that while they themselves were convinced that those proposals were both 
just and reasonable “ they do not wish to exclude the possibility of any 
other solution which will relieve the Catholic body of an intolerable and 
wholly unforeseen burden. They are ready and anxious to consider any 
other solution which may be suggested.” 
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But there is no room for disagreement as to the seriousness of the 
situation itself, concerning which a statement issued on February 3rd by 
that National Society for Promoting Religious Education in accordance 
with the Principles of the Church of England points out that “ circum- 
stances, for which neither the Government nor the Church is responsible, 
have made it impossitle for the choice between aided and controlled schools 
to be either real or just.” The National Society therefore urges that “* such 
substantial reliefs and easements be made as, while not disturbing the 
general principles of the 1944 Agreement, would enatle the Voluntary 
Schools to continue to play the part in the national system of education 
which that Agreement contemplated.” 

These, surely, are matters of common concern to Christian and Jew 
alike and it would be in the interests of all parties if they could be jointly 
studied in that atmosphere of mutual respect and tolerance which it is the 
function of this Council to promote. 


@ Atoms, hydrogen—and refugees 

The need for effective international control of atomic energy has been 
obvious for long enough. Still more urgent is what the Archbishop of 
York recently described as “ the overriding necessity” of finding some 
agreement by which the ghastly threat to the human race cf the hydrogen 
bomb can be removed. Compared with this, declared the Archbishop, 
* our party politics are the games of children playing on the sands.” 

But it is well to remember that neither the atomic nor the hydrogen 
bomb is likely to explode of its own acceid, and that there are fuses far 
more delicate than any devised by the makers of the bombs themselves. 
Among these one of the most sensitive and dangerous is the continuing 
plight cf the millions of men, women and children in Eurcp2, the Near 
East, India, Pakistan and the Far East who constitute what we refer to so 
glibly as * the refugee problem.” 

Just a year ago, in a broadcast talk on this problem, Elfan Rees, the 
Secretary of the World Council of Churches Refugee Commission, referred 
to the existence of more than 12,000,000 exiles dominated by the desire to 
go home as “ one of the most frightening elements in Europe to-day.” 
* It frightens me,”’ he said, “* because they see another war as their only 
means to that end, and look hopefully for one.” 

Some few weeks ago, at a Conference on the Austrian refugee problem 
convened by the World Council of Churches and held at Salzburg, Dr. 
Odd Nansen, the distinguished son of Fritjof Nansen, the pioneer of 
refugee relief work in the period following the first World War, told how, 
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as an inmate of a Nazi concentration camp he had thought much of the 
disasters likely to overtake the world as the war developed, of the des- 
truction of buildings, bridges, transport facilities and all the outward 
amenities of our civilisation. ‘* Today,” he said, * I am diiven to con- 
template the ruin not merely to buildings, but of people. Worse than the 
effects of the atomic bomb is the decline and fall of people who are being 
murdered from within by the demoralising effects of their plight as 
refugees.” 


This most serious threat of all, argued Dr. Nansen, cannot be removed 
by almsgiving and organised charity which, in the face of such world-wide 
need may be conducive to the demoralisation of both giver and receiver. 
It is a situation in which legal rights and status are involved, in which 
restitution must be made, and people either reinstated in the former 
occupations or trained and equipped for new ones. It is in fact an inter- 
national task, to be undertaken by national and international agencies, < 
goaded to action if need be by the growing insistence of a public opinion 
which recognises that the problem of achieving a lasting peace is ‘nsoluble 
apart from the solution of the refugee problem which, in its deepest im- 
plications, is far more serious than the problems of controlling atomic and 
hydrogen bombs. 


@ After the Election 


When these notes are read a new Parliament will have been elected, 
and a new Government will be in power. We cannot of course forecast 
: which party will be returned to office, but we do know that, whatever the 
Government, the fundamentals of our way of life will remain unchanged. 
Thete is common ground between the three main parties in the value they 
attach to the democratic freedoms and in their desire to achieve a fuller 
life for all. It is indeed well to recognise that the great majority of people 
P in every patty, and in no party, have the same ultimate objectives. Where 
we differ is how best to reach them. This was one of the points emphasised 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury at the pre-election Service in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 
According to our particular viewpoint we may think that the new 
Government’s policy will, or will not, strengthen and enrich our demo- 


f cratic way of life. But whether we voted for or against the party now in 
power we have a responsibility to respect the sincerity of our opponents, 
and by encouragement and constructive criticism to contribute our own 


part to the good government of our country. In a democracy our 
obligation does not end with the marking of a ballot paper. 
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On those who are elected lies a still heavier responsibility. First, the 
immediate destiny of this country, and of its dependencies, is in their hands, 
perhaps for the next five years. That is a responsibility which must never 
be subjected to the pressure of sectional iaterests. And beyond this, all 
that is done in this new Parliament will have its bearing and influence on 
the future both of this country and of other countries as well. Short-term 
decisions must therefore be seen and judged in the long term perspective. 
And we cannot re-emphasise too often that in the long run, the cnly sure x 
foundations for policy are to be found in the principles that are the 
common inheritance and witness of Judaism and Christianity. 


@ Through the Looking Glass 

In a congratulatory message to Marshal Stalin on the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday the Holy Synod of the Bulgarian Orthodox Church 
thanked the Generalissimo for his ** statesmanlike vision and encourage- 
ment which have given full freedom of constitution, self administration 
and development ” to the Russian Orthodox Church, and for his ** political 
acumen ™ as a result of which that Church has * come to be the highest 
authority in Orthodoxy’s resistance of pernicious religious influence from 
the West.” 

We live in a curiously paradoxical world . . . a world in many respects 
like the Looking Glass land in which Alice discovered that when Humpty 
Dumpty used a word he made it mean just what he chose it to mean- 
neither more nor less. For what are we to make of a situation in which, 
while the Russian Orthodox Church claim to have been given “ full free- 
dom of constitution, self-administration and development,” Roman 
Catholic Priests in Czechoslovakia, when called upon to take the Oath of 
Allegiance prescribed in the new Church laws, find it necessary to make the 
mental reservation that they do so “as far as this is not in conflict with 
laws of God and the Church and the natural rights of man.” Moreover, 
the Vatican Year Book for 1950 reports that thirty-four members of the 
Roman Catholic Episcopate are at present either in prison or have been 
deported, exiled or in other ways prevented from fulfilling their mission ; 
while the trial of Bulgarian Protestant pastors and other indications of 
growing tension between Church and State in Eastern Europe are still , 
fresh in our minds. 


It is clearly of the greatest importance that we in the West of whose 
** pernicious religious influence * the Russian Orthodox Church so strongly 
disapproves should make as clear as we can both to our own people and 

to the rest of the world just what it is that we mean by religious liberty. + 
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The * full freedom of constitution, self-administration and development ” 
granted by Mr. Stalin sounds well enough—but it is a phrase which might 
mean everything, or very little ! 


For the Churches of the West full religious liberty is more than the 
freedom of worship which—in its narrowest sense—we know to have been 
granted in the East. Bound up with it are, to quote H. G. Wood’s recent 
essay on Religious Liberty Today : ** freedom to express the faith in deeds, 
in social activities and organisation, freedom to organise and control the 
life of the religious associations and to define its faith, economic independ- 
ence through the ownership of property, and the right to keep in effective 
touch with fellow-believers in every land.” 


That this is a fruitful ground for common study and possible common 
action was recently evidenced by a meeting recently held under the auspices 
of the London Society ef Jews and Christians in which an Anglican parson, 
a Roman Catholic priest and a Jewish rabbi dealt from thzir 1espective 
points of view with the place of religious liberty in Western civilisation. 


About Ourselves 


@ The last few months have made 
heavy calls on those who undertake 
speaking engagements on behalf of the 
Council of Christians and Jews. In 
London, all our Trio Teams have been 
fully booked, at places ranging from 
Brighton to Hertford, and at meetings 
varying in character from an East End 
mens’ club to Church Youth fellow- 
ships. 

There has also been a heavy demand 
for individual speakers, and in addition 
some of the Local Councils have 
arranged their own special meetings. 


@ Among the public functions was a 
meeting at Hull on January 26th 
addressed by Mr. Neville Laski, K.C. 
This meeting is reported as being most 
successful. Another was a meeting 
arranged by the London Society of 
Jews and Christians, on ** The Place of 
Religious Liberty in Western Civili- 
sation.” This meeting had a trio with 
a_ difference—three separate talks, 
from their own particular standpoints, 
by an Anglican minister, a Roman 
Catholic priest, and a Jewish rabbi. 


@ Film shows, using the film 
** Prejudice,” have been arranged by 
three of our branches—-Hampstead, 
Cardiff, and South Shields. The 
Hampstead meeting on January 10th 
embarrassed the organisers by the 
size of the audience—there was 
“standing room only” for some of 
the two hundred people who turned up. 


@ A meeting of unusual interest took 
place under our auspices on February 
Ist at the Cambridge Union and was 
attended by close on a hundred under- 
graduates representing all the main 
University denominational societies. 
The subject discussed was “ Religious 
Toleration Today * and the three prin- 
cipal speakers were Prof. C. E. Raven 
D.D., N. St. John Stevas (a Roman 
Catholic undergraduate of Fitzwilliam 
House) and Rev. Isaac Levy (Senior 
Jewish Chaplain to H.M. Forces). Mr. 
Simpson was in the chair. 

The speeches reached an exceptionally 
high level and left a profound impres- 
sion on the audience. Their keynote 
was a frank recognition of the doctrinal 
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differences which separated the three 
communities represented by the speak- 
ers and on which there could be no 
compromise, combined with a cordial 
acceptance of the principle of co-opera- 
tion in the field of human relations and 


religious study. The necessity for such 
a free interchange of opinion as the 
basis of practical co-operation and mu- 
tual respect became abundantly clear 
in the discussion that followed the 
speeches. 

One practical result of the meeting 
was the establishment of a University 
inter-group committee which should 
keep the different societies informed of 
each other’s activities, organise occa- 
sional joint meetings between them and 
act in liaison with our headquarters. 
An encouraging achievement ! We hope 
that other universities will emulate it. 


@ ‘I pledge myself to combat racial 
and religious prejudice and discrimi- 
nation and to encourage cordial rela- 
tions and mutual respect between 
Christian and Jew, Protestant and 
Catholic, atheist and believer, coloured 
and white.” 

This is the pledge to which all 21 
candidates standing for election in East 
and North-East London have sub- 
scribed. The Council of Citizens of 
East London, which drew up the pledge, 
is following its acceptance by the pro- 
duction of posters calling on local citi- 
zens to follow the lead of their pros- 
pective M.P.s and to live up to the terms 
of the pledge in thought, word and deed 
in everyday life. 


@ Have you booked the dates of the 
Council’s Summer Conference at High 
Leigh, Hoddesdon, Herts: Monday- 
Friday, July 3rd to 7th ? If not, do so 


now—and please send in your 
reservation form. The inclusive cost 
will be £3 15s. Od. The reservation 


form is printed on the back cover of this 
issue of ** Common Ground.” 


@ The second week-end holiday 
conference for Christian and Jewish 
girls, forecast in our last issue, is to be 
held at the Y.W.C.A. Conference 
House, Leatherhead, from March 
17th-19th. The conference is being 
organised jointly by the Council of 
Christians and Jews, the Y.W.C.A., 
and the Association for Jewish Youth. 
The theme will be ‘ Christian and 
Jewish Festivals and Customs.” 


@ Four filmstrips, dealing with the 
religious faiths of Roman Catholics, 
Anglicans, the Free Churches, and 
Judaism, are now ready. They have 
been prepared by 
Citizens of East London, but whilst 
many of the pictures portray the 
Churches in that area, their interest 
and value has no_- geographical 
limitations. These filmstrips will be 


most useful in illustrating any study of 


the four different religious com- 
munities. 

Copies can be purchased from the 
Council of Christians and Jews office, 
price 6s. Od. each, inclusive of lecture 
notes. The price for the complete set 
of four, with notes, is 15s. Od 


@ We are sometimes asked: *‘ Can 
a non-Jew go inside a Synagogue ?” 
The answer is “* Of course.”’ In fact it 
is welcomed. And the non-Jew, and 
particularly the Christian, will find a 
great deal that will interest him. 

To derive the greatest satisfaction 
from a visit to a Synagogue it is 
obviously desirable to have with you 
someone who can explain the sig- 
nificance of what you see, and can 
answer your questions. 

A number of Synagogues in different 
parts of London, many of them with 
long historical associations, have asked 
us to extend to non-Jewish readers of 
“Common Ground” an_ invitation 
to arrange party visits. The Rabbi, or 
a responsible member of the synagogue, 
would be there to help the visitors to 
make the most of the occasion. 

This offers a splendid opportunity 
to Christian ministers, youth leaders, 
and leaders of groups of all kinds, to 
arrange a vist for their members. Such 
an experience may well be worth more 
than half-a-dozen lectures on Judaism, 
in giving first-hand experience of 
where, and how, Jewish worship is 
conducted. The same sort of visit can, 
of course, also be arranged in provincial 
cities. 

Will anyone who is interested please 
write to the Council of Christians and 
Jews office. 


@ We extend greetings to our 
American counterpart organisation, 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, on the occasion of their 
1950 Brotherhood Campaign. The 
focus of this campaign, Brotherhood 
Week, was February 19th-26th. 


the Council of 
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Inaugurating the campaign at a 
meeting held on the American Remem- 
brance Day November | Ith, President 
Truman said: 

‘The greatest strength of this 
organization lies in its fundamental 
principles. The National Conference 
of Christians and Jews has rightly 
recognized that the true foundation 


of the brotherhood of man is belief 


in God. The only sure bedrock of 
human brotherhood is the knowledge 
that God is the Father of mankind. 

All the great religions represented 
in this organization, whatever their 
differences, acknowledge this belief 
in God as the Father and Creator of 


mankind. For us, therefore, brother- 
hood is not only a generous impulse 
but also a divine command. 

All the faiths represented here 
claim as a common heritage the 
great thoughts of the Hebrew 
prophets. The prophets were among 
the first of men who saw that the 
concept of the Fatherhood of God 
required men to do justice to one 
another. They called on the people 
of their day, just as they call on us 
today, not only to recognize the 
humanity of others but also to work 
unceasingly for the achievement of 
a greater justice in human relations.” 


Book Notes 


The Main Types and Causes of 
Discrimination 


(United Nations publication obtainable through 
H.M. Stationery Office, 3s. 9d.) 

This booklet is of more interest and 
value to the ordinary reader that its 
title and form suggest. In less than 
60 pages it gives a comprehensive 
examination of both prejudice and 
discrimination—what they are, what 
causes them, what forms they take, 
what effects they have and what can 
be done to get rid of them. We should 
have to wade through many textbooks 
to get the information this booklet 
provides and at the end we might have 
a less clear picture in our minds. It is 
in fact a memorandum prepared in the 
Human Rights Division of the United 
Nations Department of Social Affairs 
for the purpose of assisting the Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of 
Minorities. 

The memorandum is not of course 
written for this country only, and 
whole sections may leave us with a 
feeling of relief that we find no image 
of ourselves. This is particularly so in 
the sections dealing with discrimination 

in a list of over 100 possible forms of 
discrimination by official authority, 
only two can be held to apply in this 
country, though there is one minor 
form of discrimination here which is 
not listed. Nor are the forms of 
discrimination by private persons 
widely found in this country. The same 
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cannot be said for the sections on 
prejudice. There is an all too clear 
reflection of what we see and hear 
around us. The section on religious 
prejudice, however, seems rather in- 
adequate. And lest we should feel too 
self-satisfied, it is well to remember 
that this country is responsible for 
many non-self-governing _ territories, 
where discrimination is much more 
prevalent than it is in Great Britain. 

The remedies suggested fall under 
two sections—legal measures, and 
educational measures. Again one 
section, that dealing with legal means 
of suppressing discrimination, has little 
relevance to the situation in this 
country. Probably the only applicable 
recommendation is the one on group 
libel. But we may be permitted to 
question whether some of the legal 
remedies suggested have any possi- 
bility of success in any country. 

The educational measures, however, 
are in full accord with our own oppor- 
tunity and need, and give a fair balance 
between education in schools, and 
adult education. Finally, it is good to 
find the memorandum recommending 
inter-group discussions, meetings, and 
social activities providing an oppor- 
tunity for face-to-face contacts, and 
the co-operation of members. of 
different groups in dealing with 
common tasks and common problems. 
We wholeheartedly concur ! 

The booklet ends with a selected 
bibliography of over 700 publications, 
mainly scientific. 
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Freedom Pamphlets 


Published by the Anti - Defamation 

League of B'nai Brith, 212, Fifth 

Avenue, New York, 10, N.Y. Price 
20 cents each. 

These are books that matter—to 
society and to the individual. Society 
cannot be healthy unless it is made up 
of healthy-minded individuals, and 
those individuals must be integrated 
in the life of society itself. This series 
of Freedom Pamphlets is designed to 
help us to understand how the healthy 
society can be achieved. 

Danger in Discord, by Oscar and 
Mary F. Handlin, is an_ historical 
survey 


America. Contrasted with Europe, 
where there has been a centuries-old 
tradition of hostility towards Jews, 
antisemitism in America is seen as a 
direct product of racist theories first 
propounded to justify the Southern 
attitude towards Negroes. Later, 
economic arguments were brought to 
reinforce theories of racial inferiority, 
and in the twentieth century insecurity 
and depression encouraged the spread 
of scapegoating.” 

“Scapegoating”’ is more fully 
examined in the second pamphlet. 
A B C’s of Scapegoating, by Gordon W. 
Allport. Scapegoating, as defined by 
Mr. Allport, is the last phase in a 
sequence of predilection, prejudice, and 
discrimination. Predilection—a liking 
or preference for one thing or for one 


person rather than another—is both 
natural and inevitable. Prejudice is the 
real beginning of scapegoating. 


Prejudice is not innate—but how few of 
us can be immune from the frightening 
list of personal characteristics or 


\ of the origins and growth of 
antisemitism in the United States of 


external influences that so directly lead 
to prejudice ! Can anyone escape ? 

We should like to think that in this 
country at least prejudice can be con- 
tained within ourselves, and would not 
lead so directly as Mr. Allport suggests 
to open discrimination scape- 
goating. But perhaps that is as much 
wishful thinking on our part as is it an 
over-simplification for Mr. Allport to 
put forward his methods of combating 
scapegoating without warning us of 
their difficulty and complexity. 

Perhaps the most helpful of the three 
pamphlets is The Responsibility is Ours, 
by Bonaro W. Overstreet. This deals 
primarily with the individual. The 
responsibility is to be a whole person, 
and to use our opportunities to exercise 
a wholesome influence. It is a responsi- 
bility we cannot shirk, because in 
every situation where we are in contact 
with our fellows—in other words 
almost all the day and every day—we 
are willy-nilly exerting some sort of 
influence, for good or for bad. Mrs. 
Overstreet suggests’ some of the 
attitudes of mind and principles of 
action which we can cultivate to lead to 
our own inner satisfaction and to the 
well-being of others. 


Intergroup Relations in 
Teaching Materials 
American Council on Education $3.00 


Sociometry in Group Relations 
American Council on Education. 
Washington $1.25 
America is a country which * majors 
in minorities.” Representatives of 
nearly every single nation, faith and 
linguistic group have settled within its 
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borders. How far do the schools’ 
curricula attempt to break down the 
barriers between these groups; how 
far do they make use of the fascinating 
opportunities for teaching cultural 
pluralism which the United States 
provide ? This, briefly, is the question 
which a group of prominent educa- 
tionists, on a special grant made for 
the purpose by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews to the American 
Council on Education, set out to 
answer. Their report entitled /nter- 
group Relations in Teaching Materials 
makes fascinating reading. 

Not unexpectedly the report does 
not charge any of the thousands 
of text-books which they investigated 
with a definitely malicious bias towards 
any particular group. But there are, 
however, almost continual value 
judgments and implications which 
strengthen the idea that the most 
superior culture pattern in the States 
is ‘*‘ Anglo-Saxon, Protestant and 
White’, and other cultures must 
assimilate to this or perish. In only a 
minute proportion of text books is the 
ideal of cultural pluralism upheld. 
The chief sins of omission occur in 
religious, civics, and history text books. 
The Jews for instance are generally 
presented as a people whose develop- 
ment stopped after the Christian era. 
More than three-fourths of the 
references to them in all the text books 
deal with them as an archaic, biblical 
people. No idea at all of their later 
history or their contributions to 
western civilisation is conveyed. Those 
social studies which have the courage to 
face the burning question of Negro 
rights rarely treat the subject in a 
balanced or mature fashion. Literature 
anthologies which deal with the Negroes 
or the more recent immigrant groups 
usually present stereotyped pictures of 
their subjects. 

Giuseppe da barbar, he gotta 
da cash, 

He gotta da clo’es an’ da 
bigga moustache .. . 
Amusing, innocent enough, one may 
feel—but how dangerous if this is the 
only picture of his Italian compatriots 
with which the school-child is presented. 
Analyses such as this are invaluable 
as an aid to clearer thinking for all 
those who are concerned to eliminate 
the nationalist bias which education 
gives to our children and the hostile, 


derogatory attitudes to others which 
have in the past been associated with 
this bias. A lively, sympathetic study 
of the histories and cultures of countries 
and peoples other than our own in 
place of some of the dead wood which 
our educational curricula still carry, 
would certainly be a noteworthy step 
towards education in world citizenship. 

The brochure on Sociometry in 
Group Relations explains the method 
of measuring social distance which 
is being used increasingly in American 
schools. It is a very simple idea: each 
member of the class writes down the 
names of the two other members with 
whom he or she would like to work. 
The names of the most popular choices 
are written in the middle of the graph, 
the others in order of popularity are 
ranged on either side. The connecting 
lines are then drawn between them. 
From this it can be seen whether the 
‘ isolates ° are identifiable as a religious, 
racial or economic group and if so, 
specific work can be done in the class 
to reduce the group hostility revealed. 
The graphs can be re-drawn at intervals 
to see whether the work undertaken 
has had any effect. 
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THE APOSTLE 


A novel of the life of St. Paul. 
‘** This is wonderful writing, rising 
miraculously to its subject.”— 
PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 
(Daily Telegraph). 

“Written with both tact and 
power .. . a fascinating book 
C. P. SNow (Sunday Times) 15s. 
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Bertram B. Benas, B.A., LI.B., J.P., is a Barrister-at-Law. He has long been an 
active figure in both Jewish and non-Jewish circles in Liverpool. Among many other 
public offices he is Chairman of the Liverpool Music Guild 


Monsignor Ronald Knox is a well-known Roman Catholic theologian. He is the 
author of several works, including a new translation of the Bible commonly named 
after him. 


__Rey. Ronald D. Rees, M.A., is Secretary of the International Department of the 
British Council of Churches, and was formerly a secretary of the National Christian 
Council of China. 

Rabbi Harold Reinhart, D.D., is Senior Minister of the West London (Reform) 


Synagogue. 


Signed articles express the views of the Contributors which are not necessarily those of 
the Council of Christians and Jews. 


CORRECTION. The painting “ Nativity’ reproduced on the cover of the November-December issue 
of “* Common Ground” was wrongly attributed to Duncan Grant. The picture was painted by Vanessa Bell. 
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DETAILED PROSPECTUS FROM 


THE SONCINO PRESS 
BOURNEMOUTH - HANTS. 


THE SUMMER CONFERENCE 


OF THE 
COUNCIL OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 
WILL BE HELD AT 
HIGH LEIGH, HODDESDON, HERTS. 


from MONDAY, JULY 3rd tro FRIDAY, JULY 7th, 1950 
Inclusive accommodation charge : £3 15s. Od. 


To the Secretary, 

Council of Christians and Jews, 

Kingsway Chambers, 162a Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Please enrol me for the Summer Conference. 


Name (block letters please) 


ADDRESS 


Common Ground " is published by Newman Wolsey of 4, Holborn Place, W.C.! on behalf of the 
Council of Christians and Jews, and is printed by the Holborn Press of 4, Holborn Place, W.C.| 
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